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aa } ane ER, PEACE CONFERENCE 

ewest wrinkle 1n Communist propaganda is “The World 
q People For Peace,”’ called to meet in Vienna, December 5-12, see at ieene 
| nsorship of The World Council of Peace, whose headquarters are in Prague 
@ with offices also in London and New York. Represented as a conference of 
ce leaders from all countries of the world to seek means of resolving the 
310NS which threaten a third World War, the truth seems to be that the 
gress is promoted by the Same groups that were behind the _ ill-starred 
ockholm Appeal,” which was signed by millions of people throughout the 
rid, and which turned out to be a piece of Communist propaganda. 
i One of the chief spokesman for the Vienna meeting is Prof. J oliot-Curie, 
ling of Moscow, who continues to press charges of germ warfare against the 
ted Nations forces on the flimsy evidence of “scientists” who did not take the 
able to get first hand data for themselves; in the face of the most positive 
dals by Secretary Acheson and our fizid commanders in Korea; and in spite 
tthe refusal of Russia and her satellites to permit the appointment of a neu- 


l committee to make an on-the-spot 
sestigations under United Nation 
spices. It is significant that the 
marges of germ warfare are being 
ulated by this same World Council 
Peace. In an information bulletin 
iled from Vienna under date of Oc- 
er 13, Pierre Cot, French Commu- 
+t, lists condemnation of bacteriolo- 
al warfare, opposition to the rearm- 
er of Germany and Japan as objec- 
es of the peace movements. 
[In the committee for American rep- 
sentation at Vienna are many of the 
e names that appear as sponsors of 
most every communist front move- 
nt, plus the names of a few persons 
unquestioned integrity whose con- 
ction with the project can be ac- 
nted for only on the ground of their 
ense devotion to the cause of peace 
d their willingness to explore every 
issible opening in an effort to avoid 
other world war. 
Naturally, the promoters of the 
enna congress do not admit Com- 
winist connections. As a matter of 
wt, it is not necessary for them to do 
. The individuals backing it and the 
chniques being used are a dead give- 
vay. No peace organization could 
aintain headquarters in any Com- 
unist ruled country without being un- 
ar rigid control. The Austrian govern- 
ent, whose whole eastern zone, in- 
uding a large section of Vienna, is 
rider Russian occupation, has de- 
yunced the gathering as a Communist 
‘opaganda device, and this warning 
as repeated by Alexander Kendricks, 
ienna correspondent of CBS, in a 
-oadcast to the United States on No- 
smber 15. 
The technique adopted is the fami- 
ur one of a “peoples” movement. The 
ea is to bring together a large number 
persons from various countries, es- 
cially from the West, play upon their 
ithetic desire for peace with specious 
‘omises and then send them back 
yme to become propagandists for the 
nessage” of the Congress, Under ex- 
(Continued on Page Four) 


WASHINGTON WORKSHOP, 
FEBRUARY 24-27 


The department of social welfare an- 
nounces that the annual Washington 
Workshop on World Order will be held 
February 24-27 in the nation’s capital. 

The plans and program for this 
workshop will be somewhat different 
from previous years. For some years a 
number of communions have held sem- 
inars of a similar nature in Washing- 
ton. Recently plans were made to bring 
these together in an interdenomina- 
tional seminar under the supervision 
of the Washington office of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. This seems 
an appropriate time to try the experi- 
ment of merging the Disciple workshop 
with the interdenominational project 
and thus secure the advantage that de- 
rives from a larger group; varying 
points of view, and perhaps leadership 
resources not available to a single com- 
munion. Disciples of Christ have been 
allotted 30 places out of the 200 planned 
for the total group. Since this is ap- 
proximately one-third the number for 
which we usually plan, any persons in- 
terested should write at once to Barton 
Hunter, National Director of Social 
Education, 222 South Downey Avenue, 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 


KNOW YOUR CONGRESS 

On January 20 a new Administration 
takes over in Washington. A new Congress 
will be sitting in the nation’s capitol. You 
will want some background information 
about the new Senators and Representa- 
tives and the men who will head the im- 
portant committees in both Houses of Con- 
gress. 

Send for copies of “The 1952 Election” 
October issue of Social Action. (single 
copy—25c; 10 copies—$2.00; cash with 
orders of $1.00 or less.) J 

Published before the election, it gives 
thumbnail sketches about the candidates of 
both parties. Invaluable as you watch leg- 
islation develop in the 88rd Congress. Use- 
ful as resource material in discussion 
groups. ‘ 

Order from Sales Literature Section, 
The United Christian Missionary Society, 
222 South Downey Avenue, Indianapolis 7, 
Indiana. 
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WHAT NOW, 
MR. PRESIDENT-ELECT? 


(This article was on the press before Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s statement of Wednesday, 
November, 19, supporting the United Na- 
tions. However, the future relationship of the 
U.S. to the U. N. will depend largely on how 
Congress supports his statement in specific 
legislation. Editor.) 

The new chief executive has been 
chosen, General Eisenhower’s tremen- 
dous personal popularity plus a variety 
of dissatisfactions with our present 
leadership—many of them unquestion- 
ably justified—have led the American 
people to seek a change in administra- 
tion. 

The election of the candidate for the 
presidency on a “we-need-a-change” 
platform is bound to raise considerable 
speculation as to the nature and extent 
of the change intended. Particularly is 
this true when his views on so many 
subjects are so little known as are 
those of General Eisenhower. Partic- 
ularly, also, is this true when he takes 
office at such a critical juncture in 
world affairs. 

Of especially deep concern, to those 
of us who believe the United Nations is 
one of the relatively few hopeful and 
creative factors in our current inter- 
national situation, are the President- 
elect’s intentions in regard to that 
body. Does the General feel that we 
need a change in our policy regarding 
the U.N.? If so, what sort of a change 
in personnel, in our policy on partic- 
ular issues, in our fundamental philos- 
ophy concerning the place of the United 
Nations in solving international prob- 
lems? 

As the situation now stands General 
Eisenhower may do one of three things. 
(1) He may actively oppose the U.N. 
by diminishing our financial support 
and participation. Though there are in- 
dividuals and groups within our na- 
tion—within the General’s own party 
apparently—who favor this, it seems 
almost unthinkable that he would es- 
pouse any such policy. The popularity 
of the U.N. with the smaller and 
weaker nations of the world and our 
need for these same countries as allies 
makes such a course practically impos- 
sible. (2) He may give the U.N. lip 
service but by-pass it on important is- 
sues. The restrained wording of the Re- 
publican party plank concerning sup- 
port of the U. N. gives one cause to 
wonder at this point. (3) Finally, he 
may attempt to lead the nation into 
even fuller cooperation with the U. N., 
strengthening its program and ideals 
wherever the opportunity opens. 

At this point a statement given by 
General Eisenhower to the United Na- 
tions World and published in its No- 
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CATHOLIC BISHOPS BLAST 
EDUCATION ‘MONOPOLY?’ 


In a 3000 word statement released 
by the National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil on November 15, the Roman Catho- 
lic bishops of the United States con- 
demn what they call the “alarming... 
efforts to create a monopoly of educa- 
tion for a secularized public school.” 
This statement is newsworthy be- 
cause it is issued in the name of all the 
bishops in the United States, because 
it attacks the public school system as a 
“monopoly,” and because it officially 
brands our public schools as secular- 
ized institutions. All of these things 
have been said before, but now they 
are said over the imprimatur of the 
whole American hierarchy. 

This statement, to which the national 
press services gave extensive coverage, 
boldly denies the right of the state to 
complete control of educational serv- 
ices financed by public funds. The 
bishops demand not only that religion 
be taught in the public schools, but 
later on in the statement, which deals 
with several other issues besides edu- 
cation, they insist that ‘the Christian 
life is lived in its entirety only through 
one true Church of Christ.”’ They de- 
clare that refusal to provide from pub- 
lic funds such auxiliary services as bus 
transportation to children of parochial 
schools “can only be regarded as an 
utterly unfair and shortsighted policy.” 

The highest Roman Catholic author- 
ity in the United States—the college 
of bishops—has declared that the state 
has no right to a monopoly of education 
provided by taxation. It not only de- 
mands that religion be taught in the 
public schools but goes on to declare 
that the Christian life can be lived in 
its entirety “only through the one true 
Church of Christ.” If that statement 
means anything it means that the 
Catholic bishops are demanding for 
the Roman Catholic Church the same 
sort of monopoly in religious teaching 
that they denouce in public education. 

Protestants and non-Catholic Ameri- 
cans should welcome this frank state- 
ment by the bishops. It draws the line 
clearly and unmistakably, beyond the 
possibility of any misunderstanding, 
between the Catholic hierarchy and our 
American system of free public educa- 
tion. 

J.A.C. 
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WASHINGTON ROUND-UP 


New Administration: The end of the 

New Deal era was greeted in the Capi- 
tol, as might be expected, with both 
sadness and joy. But the exultation of 
the victorious Republicans and the 
sting of defeat of the Democrats soon 
gave way to cautious sparring over the 
grave issues of domestic and foreign 
policy which will face the Eisenhower 
Administration. As the twenty-years 
of Democratic rule ends, both parties 
are adjusting their outlook to cope 
with unaccustomed roles. The Republi- 
cans, long the “loyal opposition,” are 
now faced with the responsibility for 
governing the nation in years which 
promise to be no less filled with crises 
than the past two decades. The Demo- 
crats find themselves cast by events as 
critics for the first time since the Ad- 
ministration of Herbert Hoover. 
The Outlook: As Dwight D. EHisen- 
hower settles down to the grueling job 
of becoming President of the United 
States, the prospects are that he will be 
accorded the traditional ‘‘honeymoon”’ 
reserved for new Chief Executives 
who have demonstrated their popular- 
ity at the polls. His party will have a 
slim majority in both houses of Con- 
gress. This, together with the strength 
of conservative Southern Democrats, 
should assure favorable consideration 
for most of his legislative program in 
at least the first session of the 83rd 
Congress. The new Senate will be com- 
posed of 48 Republicans, 47 Democrats, 
and Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, 
who divorced the GOP during the cam- 
paign. In the House of Representatives 
there are 221 Republicans and 209 
Democrats, and one _ independent. 
Further complementing the new Presi- 
dent’s initial strength is the absence in 
the new Congress of many men and 
women who call themselves New Deal- 
ers. Among the Democratic Senators, 
only Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota, 
Herbert Lehman of New York and Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas of Illinois stand out 
as full supporters of the New Deal- 
Fair Deal philosophy. 


Ike’s Team: The Republican victory 
places both houses of Congress in con- 
trol of men generally regarded as con- 
servatives on both domestic and foreign 
policy. The men who will head major 
committee chairmanships are by and 
large “Taft” Republicans. This would 
seem to indicate a domestic policy 
favorable to business interests, but re- 
garded as “reactionary” by organized 
labor. Senator Capehart, who will head 
the Senate Banking Committee, has al- 
ready indicated that most price and 
wage controls must go. The new chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
Senator Bridges, reports plans to drop 
the excess profits tax on business next 
J uly 1. Agreeable nods towards the 
business community have also been 
made by the incoming leaders of the 
House. In the field of foreign relations, 
the new chairman of the Foreign Re- 
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lations Committee in the Senate 
Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin, pre 
ently a delegate to the United Natior 
and generally considered to be a pr 
ponent of the policies advocated by tl 
Truman Administration. His counte 
part in the House is Representatir 
Chipperfield, a somewhat less enthus 
astic champion of internationali 
policies. 

UMT Again?: During the campais 
President-elect Eisenhower said thi 
he was opposed to Universal Milita 
Training while the present draft la 
was in operation. This qualified stat 
ment has not quieted veteran prop 
nents of permanent peacetime conscri 
tion. The American Legion is reporte 
ly active among incoming Congres 
men in an effort to obtain passage « 
such legislation. Reports indicate th: 
the Legion will try to have UMT bil 
introduced as Senate Resolutions No. 
and House Resolutions No. 1, the fir 
legislation to be proposed in the ne 
Congress. Almost immediately als 
the new Congress will be presente 
with a new UMT plan from a citizer 
commission appointed by the Pres 
dent. This is the same committee whic 
proposed a permanent draft plan i 
the last Congress. The legislation we 
roundly defeated in the House an 
never came out of committee in tk 
Senate. While the exact nature of th 
new UMT proposals is not known, M: 
Paul Hoffman, the former ECA Ac 
ministrator and adviser to Gener: 
Eisenhower, has suggested a pla 
which might win the new President 
support without requiring him to vic 
late the letter of his anti-UMT stat 
ment. Mr. Hoffman would scrap th 
present draft and adopt a permaner 
universal training and service systen 
He believes the shift could be mad 
even during the Korean war, with th 
regular volunteer servicemen carryin 
the burden during the transfer periox 
This proposal however, faces the we 
known opposition of many GOP men 
bers in both houses of Congress. In th 
Senate, there is Mr. Taft, who will k 
in a commanding position; and in th 
House, the most vocal opponent c 
UMT these many years, Representativ 
Dewey Short, will be chairman of th 
powerful Armed Services Committe: 
which must pass upon such legislatiot 
In the Senate Armed Services Commi 
tee however, the UMT proponents ar 
among friends, with Senator Levere' 
Saltonstall of Massachusetts schedule 
to become Chairman. But most of th 
Republicans in the Senate and Hous 
have followed Taft and Short on. thi 
issue, and it seems likely that they wi 
do so again. 


Immigration: The McCarren-Walte 
Immigration bill appears likely to be a 
important issue in the next Congres: 
Follow the news of this bill passed i 
the last session over President Trv 
man’s veto. Oise. uni 

R.A. 
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}}ON SOCIAL FRONTIERS 


fe Churches and Foreign Policy. 
yerican foreign policy will never 
higher than the level of the con- 
f: of the churches. Harry W. Sea- 
| Bs State Department official. 

* * * 


national Study Conference Planned. 
# Department of International Jus- 

and Goodwill of the National Coun- 
of Churches voted on October 27 
hold a new National Study Con- 
#ence on the Churches and World 
Hier, somewhere in the Mid-West, 
ober 27-380, 1953. These conferences 
Fe been held at intervals over a 
iod of years. From the conference at 
raware, Ohio (Ohio Wesleyan Univ- 
ty) in 1942 came the Commission 
a Just and Durable Peace which 
Jed to arouse the churches of the 
‘ted States to support plans for the 
ited Nations. Proposals made by the 
eland Conference in early 1945 
toed to modify some of the Dumbar- 
Oak proposals and thus aided in 
eptance of the United Nations Char- 
by the American people. In the 
hcoming conference it is proposed 
nclude along with the regular repre- 
tatives of the churches, key persons 
foreign missions and Christian edu- 
jon, particularly those concerned 
-h curriculum building, with a view 
»channeling the results through the 
ference to local churches through 
» educational materials of the 
rches. 


* * *« 


Miquor, Tobacco and Health Costs. 
at American people spend almost as 
mach for liquor and tobacco as they 
for health, was the report of Emer- 
a P. Schmidt, economic research di- 
=tor of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
=rce, to the President’s Health Com- 
ssion on October 8. Basing his con- 
asions on 1951 figures, Schmidt said 
at the total health bill in that year 
as $13,600,000, while the total for 
or and tobacco was $13,200,000. 
1e economist said that while it might 
possible to encourage individuals to 
ve higher priority to health than to 
bacco and automobiles, there would 
ill be the problem of the indigent who 
e unable to pay for the medical care 
ey may need. 
* * * 

Inter-Church Aid. That the spirit of 
ity in fellowship among the Chris- 
in churches of the world is growing 
evidenced by the report that in 1951 
,000,000 was spent on inter-church 
1 through, or in cooperation with, 
e World Council of Churches. The 
orld Council stresses the fact that 
is total includes only the known 
unsactions and does not include funds 
ised by European churches for their 
m reconstruction programs. 
urches of the U.S. contributed near- 
$4,000,000 in cash and another 


000,000 in materials. sah. 
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EUROPEAN EXCHANGE 
STUDENT PROGRAM 


From a modest beginning in the Western 
Hemisphere in 1988, U. S. Government edu- 
cational-exchange program has expanded 
until they are now on a world-wide basis. 

This year nearly 10,000 persons are 
being exchanged with more than 60 
foreign countries for study, teaching, 
lecturing, research, and other educa- 
tional activities under the various 
grant-in-aid programs conducted by 
the Department of State. 

Benefits of these exchanges reach far 
beyond the participating individuals 
when they take part in a variety of ex- 
tracurricular activities—as they us- 
ually do. Then, upon returning to their 
home countries, they disseminate the 
information acquired to countless 
others. 

In administering the German and 
Austrian exchange programs the De- 
partment of State is assisted by a num- 
ber of organizations and institutions in 
the United States. The Disciples of 
Christ through the department of so- 
cial welfare cooperates with the Breth- 
ren Service Student Committee in this 
phase of the exchange program which 
deals with the placement of European 
high school students in American 
homes for one year’s residence. Stu- 
dents attend the local high school, par- 
ticipate in church and community ac- 
tivities and live as normal members of 
the sponsoring families. aa 

Peter Wrba of Linz, Austria, is liv- 
in Lincoln, Nebr. with Mr. and Mrs. 
Austin S. Bacon who have two teen- 
age sons of their own. “Pete,” as he 
has been dubbed by the family and 
friends, has quickly made his place in 
the life of the school and church. He 
is an excellent student, speaks very 
good English and is a member of 
the high school swimming team. Writ- 
ing his “first impressions” for the 
CYF paper of First Church, Peter 
observed as he came to New York, 
“Now I am in an entirely new con- 
tinent, a new world and everything 
is so overpowering and I was some- 
what disappointed when I came in 
my hotel and the clerk there spoke— 
German! ...I finally arrived here in 
Lincoln and, by golly, I arrived in 
style with the Nebraska Zephyr... We 
went home and the first thing we ate 
was pop corn—what a surprise! I liked 
the popcorn although it tasted much 
different than I had expected... Just 
three days after I arrived I had my 
first date on American soil... so I 
fell right into American-Lincoln teen- 
age life. School began and that was 
again something new. Besides all other 
things—co-education, but Oh! wonder, 
I even got used to that... there is a 
certain group of people at the church, 
they call themselves CYF and meet 
every Sunday. I attend their meetings 
regularly...” 

Plans are being made for the 1953-1954 ex- 
change student program. Write promptly for 
information and application blanks. R.E.M. 


« 


A PLEA TO SHARE WITH 
S.C.I. 


Southern Christian Institute, Edwards, 
Miss., is the home missions school for Negro 
youth, sponsored by The United Christian 
Missionary Society. 

S.C.I. is in a part of the country 
which has had less than half the usual 
rainfall in the past 18 months. Presi- 
dent John Long reports, “Four of our 
deep ponds are dry ... There is noth- 
ing in the gardens ... Cattle are poor 
and provide little meat. The milk is 
scarce—actually, there is very little to 
hope for in the way of income from 
the farm this year.” 

S.C.I. usually depends upon its farm 
produce to help feed the students and 
faculty. There are 150 students and 
teachers in school now. They must be 
fed if the school is to remain open this 
year. They can use dried milk, potatoes, 
dried beans, peas, dried fruits, canned 
juices, fruits, vegetables, cheese, cere- 
als, jellies, apples, citrus fruits and 
other staples. 

For a church within driving dis- 
tance, to load up a truck with some of 
the necessities cited and take them to 
the school, would be a fine act of 
Christian love and concern. Those who 
live farther away may ship their gifts, 
prepaid, of course, to Mr. John Long, 
President, Southern Christian Insti- 
tute, Edwards, Miss. 

Parts of our great land have been 
blessed with abundance of food. Why 
not share it with those who need it 


now. 
R.E.M, 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
COMMISSION ACTIVE 


The Social Education and Action 
Commission of our churches of South- 
ern California under the leadership of 
Mrs. Ethel Dean, of Alhambra, is not 
only one of the oldest such groups 
among the Disciples of Christ, but also 
one of the most active. Each year the 
commission conducts a workshop in 
connection with the Southern Cali- 
fornia Convention, which is largely 
attended. It also sponsors one or more 
seminars at various points during the 
year. Last summer’s workshop had 
a daily attendance of from 80 to 100. 
On October 6 a seminar on the national 
election was held at All People’s 
Church and Community Center in Los 
Angeles, in which two propositions on 
the California ballot were discussed. 
Interest of one hundred persons regis- 
tered was so great that the program 
was extended beyond the time set for 
adjournment. William D. Hall, mis- 
sionary on furlough from India, told 
the group, “It is not right that two 
cities only forty-eight hours apart, as 
are Calcutta and New York City, 
should be so vastly different in every- 
thing that every human being needs 
and, unless Christians wake up to that 
fact soon and do something about it, 
we may lose India to the Communists.” 

J.A.C. 


PHONY PEACE—Cont. P. 1 
isting conditions of worldwide ten- 
sion, the fear of another world war, 
and the anxiety of fathers and mothers, 
wives and sweethearts over the failure 
of the truce talks in Korea, such a 
movement could be immensely helpful 
to the Communist program. It is the 
familiar propaganda technique of di- 
verting the mind of people away from 
real issues by centering their attention 
upon generalities which have a strong 
emotional appeal but which do not 
touch the basic problems to be solved. 

The real problem is not simply peace 
—which all right-minded men and 
women want—but freedom, justice, 
and human dignity. We all want peace, 
but not a Pax Sovietica. We all want 
peace but those who go to Vienna would 
do well to remember who it was that 
initiated aggression in Korea and pre- 
vented its unification under a free and 
democratically chosen government. We 
all want a unified Germany, under a 
free and democratic government, but 
the Soviet bloc has refused to agree to 
any sort of election save one that is 
rigged to insure a Communist victory. 

The promoters of the Vienna Con- 
gress completely ignore these basic is- 
sues. As a matter of fact, the World 
Congress for Peace could not continue 
to exist for a single day if its Commu- 
nist masters thought it would permit 
free discussion of basic obstacles to 
peace or reach conclusions at variance 
with Soviet policy. 

Some fears on this score have already 
been raised. Press releases of the Con- 
gress reveal that Signor Guiseppe Nit- 
ti, well known Italian Liberal deputy, 
wrote Joliot-Curie asking for assur- 
ance “that no mechanical imposition of 
the points of view of the Council would 
be imposed on the Vienna Congress,” 
(sic) and submitting six recommenda- 
tions to safeguard this point. Joliot- 
Curie wrote back that there would be 
no discussion “of the virtues of parti- 
cular systems or particular ways of 
life,” and that the Congress floor will 
be open to “‘all those who, living under 
different systems and having different 
ideologies, think that (a) peaceful co- 
existence is possible, and (b) that all 
differences between nations can be set- 
tled by negotiation. ... You can assure 
your friends that all the considerations 
which you have submitted to me will be 
satisfied. They are, moreover, the con- 
stant rule followed by us in our work 
for peace.”’ More double talk! Of course 
there will be no discussion of ideologies. 
That is the last thing the Communists 
want. The real issue is how peaceful 
co-existence is possible in a world 
where Communists openly declare their 
intention to destroy the systems under 
which their neighbors live and refuse 
to settle differences by negotiation. The 
Western Powers, including the United 
States, must bear their share of guilt 
for the present world distress, for their 
sins of colonial exploitation and their 
use of power politics, but the fact re- 
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SUMMER AGRICULTURAL 
MIGRANT PROGRAM 


Through the department of social welfare 
Disciples of Christ shared in the work of 
serving agricultural migrants in the Mid- 
west and San Joaquin Valley areas during 
the past summer. LS al 

The work is administered by the Division 
of Home Missions of National Council of 
Churches, with the department of social wel- 
fare cooperating. 

Eleven young people from our 
churches spent ten weeks or more in 
service to these migratory workers, 
such as, conducting religious services, 
Bible classes, hymn sings, recreation, 
day nurseries, first aid. 

Ten of the workers received partial 
support from the department. One 
other, Marilyn Digweed of Eureka Col- 
lege, was added to the National Coun- 
cil staff after previous experience in 
summer work. Others serving in the 
Midwest area were Robert Burns of 
Drury College, Lorene Coleman of 
Oklahoma A & M College, Fay Feltner 
of Yale Divinity School, William D. 
Martin, Boston University School of 
Theology, Marcelino Polock, T.C.U., 
and Pauline Varner of the University 
of Illinois. Those who worked in the 
San Joaquin area include Iantha Ly- 
man, Berkeley, Rosalind Lawrence, 
Eugene, Oregon and Anita Kidwell of 
Berkeley. Mrs. Lyman was director of 
the team which included two other 
young women of other communions. 

The National Council’s Division of Home 
Missions has named William E. Scholes as 
supervisor of migrant work in the Midwest 


area. He comes to his task well equipped by 
education and experience. 


mains that the USSR and its satellite 
states have blocked every move in the 
United Nations looking to peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes on any terms but 
their own. The first step toward peace- 
ful co-existence is the dissolution of the 
Comintern (under whatever disguise it 
1S now operating), the withdrawal of 
Soviet support of Communist parties 
in other countries, and a demonstration 
of their claims of willingness to settle 
differences around the conference ta- 
ble. Not by the wildest stretch of the 
imagination can anyone imagine dele- 
gates from the Communist countries 
returning home to try to influence 
their governments toward real nego- 
tiation. Communist governments are 
not susceptible to pressure from their 
people. Anyone foolhardy enough to at- 
tempt it would soon find himself behind 
bars or in slave labor. 

There is tragic need for a genuine 
peoples movement for peace, indepen- 
dent of governments, transcending na- 
tional and racial lines, but it will be dis- 
astrous if any large number of people 
permit themselves to be hoodwinked 
into playing the game of Soviet imperi- 
alism. Have those who lend themselves 
to such business learned nothing from 
the fate of Masaryk and Benes, of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, East Germany, China, 
and North Korea? J.A.C. 
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WHAT NOW?—Cont. P. 1 


vember issue is quite interesting and 
Two par 


peace. Our aim ; ) 
help, to make it continually more vite 
and effective. . 

“Some changes in the structure 0 
procedure of the United Nations ma 
be necessary and will undoubted] 
come. What we need most—and first- 
to give the U. N. needed strength an 
effectiveness, is to believe in it. I har 
pen to believe in it with my whol 
heart. I cannot overstate my desire t 
see the United Nations made stronge! 
to see it win more and more people t 
its support and to a greater determing 
tion for the practice of the principle 
it lays down.” 

Such language seems clear enougl 
The President-elect pledges himself t 
the strengthing of the U. N, where | 
lies within his power. He wishes 1 
see ‘more people,” presumably in thi 
country as well as elsewhere won “‘t 
its support” and to the “practice of tk 
principles it lays down.” He feels thé 
though it has “fallen short of its peac 
objective” and though “some change i 
structure or procedure may be nece: 
sary,” yet is a vital instrument fe 
peace. 

Admittedly these ideas are stated i 
general terms, but at least they seel 
in the right direction. Short of a con 
plete repudiation of his own words 
would appear that we might expe 
from our next President a policy n¢ 
dissimilar from the bi-partisan one ¥ 
have hitherto had. 

The extent to which such a polic 
can actually be carried out is of cour: 
still a question. General Eisenhowe 
carries with him into office a conside 
able block of isolationist sentimen 
How influential it will be in formir 
or frustrating administration polici 
remains to be seen. Should the isol 
tionists get the upper hand he mig! 
find himself stymied. At this poi 
public opinion is of first importance. 

Announcement of the Department : 
Internal Justice and Goodwill of tl 
National Council of Churches that a 
other national study conference on t! 
churches and world order will be he 
next fall somewhere in the Middle-We 
should do much to arouse the church 
to combat the isolationist sentiment. 

Meanwhile the whole world will | 
watching with keen interest the devs 
opment of a concrete Republican pr 
gram in this area. 

So far, Mr. President-elect, you ha 
given us reason to hope. What nov 
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